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PREFACE 

With the rapid expansion of the junior college — including the establishment of 
new institutions— an unprecedented and unpredictable number of new presidents 
are required each year. In his paper in this report, Raymond Schultz, for example, 
notes that whereas in 1963 he had predicted for five years an annual need tor 
eighty-two new presidents, the actual requirements during the past two years h^ye 
been approximately twice as high as he had anticipated; 161 in 1966, and 165 in 

1967, 

The National Conference on the Junior College President was planned for both 




students of junior college administration. . 

In addition to surveys and studies of the junior college president reported by 
Schultz and by the Morgans, the conference featured papers in which experienced 
junior college administrators considered varied facets of the l'ole and responsibili- 
ties of the president: cmriculum and instruction; student personnel services; fi- 
nance; institutional research; and community service and relationships. Also ex- 
plored — by administrators, by a faculty member (the President of the California 
Junior College Faculty Association), and by a student (the President of the Cali- 
fornia Student Government Association)— were the relationships of the president to 

the faculty and to students. . 

Featured at the conference was a consideration of the role and responsibilities 
of presidents’ wives. In a news article on the conference, the Los Angeles Times 
reported: 

The program for the presidents specifically included their wives, and at one session die 
men were relegated to die back of die room while their spouses participated in a program 

called “Mrs. President: Role and Responsibilities.” 

Mrs. Don A. Morgan . . . opened die program with a paper on die role ot the two-year 

college president’s wife r , 

A panel of five wives continued the discussion and answered questions -rom the audience, 
one of whose members noted that “after having to be silent all year, it’s fun to have a 
chance to talk.” 1 

The National Conference on the Junior College President is the twelfth summer 
junior college conference to be held at UCLA. Registered attendance at the con- 
ference n um bered more than 250, representing twenty-nine states, Canada, and 
Mexico. This report consists of die major papers presented at the conference. 

The editor expresses his thanks to those who presented papers at the conference, 
and to William A. Harper, director of public relations of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, for editorial services. 

B. Lamar Johnson 



i Ursula Vils, “College Presidents’ Wives Keep Busy,” Los Angeles Times, July 23, 1968. 
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RAYMOND E. SCHULTZ 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENT: 

WHO AND WHERE FROM 

This paper is based on the findings of a study which I initially conducted of newly 
appointed junior college presidents in 1963, and have updated annually since 
then. That initial study, commissioned by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, was made to obtain information on which to predict the future needs for 
junior college administrators. It included all major administrative positions, not 
just presidents. Summary findings of that study and my predictions appear in a 
monograph entitled Administrators for America’s Junior Colleges: Predictions of 
Need 1965-1980. 1 

The data which I have collected annually since 1963 have been limited to chiet 
administrators. In addition to providing a check for the earlier predictions, those 
data have served as a continuous source of information on newly appointed junior 
college presidents. They have shown that I am a lousy prognosticator! To illustrate, 
I predicted a need for eighty-two new junior college presidents annually during 
the five years immediately following the predictions. By contrast, for the years 1966 
and 1967 the actual numbers were 161 and 165, respectively. 

In my defense, the discrepancy resulted in substantial measure from underesti- 
mating one factor — the number of new institutions established. Based on the best 
information available in 1964, it was calculated that thirty new institutions would 
begin operation annually through 1870. That is far short of the fifty-six and seventy- 
two that opened in 1966 and 1967, respectively. The evidence available* in 1964 
just did not warrant a forecast of junior college development of the magnitude that 
has occurred. 

Several reports, in addition to the one previously identified, have been based on 
the information collected in conjunction with the 1963 predictive study and sub- 
sequent follow-up studies. Two of these were dissertations by my doctoral students, 
Roberts 2 and Johnson. 3 Roueche, in the June, 1968, issue of the Junior College Re- 
search Review, summarized the results of those and other studies of the junior col- 
lege president * This paper updates the report I made in an article entitled 
“Changing Profile of the Junior College President” that appeared in the October, 
1965, issue of the Junior College Journal. 5 That article reported on a comparison 




1 Raymond E. Schultz, Administrators for America's Junior Colleges: Predictions of Need 1965-1980 

(Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1965). ...... T . „„ 

2 Dayton Y. Roberts, “Chief Administrators of Public Junior Colleges: A Prediction of the Number 

y • Supply 1963-1973” (dissertation, Florida State University, 1964). 

“Private Junior College Administrators: An Analysis of Their Backgrounds and a 



Roberts, 

Needed and Sources o£ Si 

3 Archie B. Johnson, jmuux — -—v. — . 

Twelve-Year Prediction of Future Need” (dissertation, Florida State University, 1965). 

* John E. Roueche, “The Junior College President,” Junior College Research Review, II, No. 10. 
s Raymond E. Schultz, “Changing Profile of the Junior College President, Junior College Journal, 
KXVI (Oct. 1965), 8-13. 
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of the backgrounds of presidents appointed in 1963 and 1964 with those appointed 
prior to 1963. This paper updates that information tihrough 1967. 

The decision as to what constitutes a junior college president is not as simple as 
might be assumed on first thought. This and other investigations which I have 
directed and conducted were limited to administrators of institutions listed in the 
Junior College Directory, Excluded from that listing were chief administrators of 
division and branch campuses of senior colleges, vocational and technical institutes. 






Table I 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF NEWLY APPOINTED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS INCLUDED IN STUDY 



"R phiT fn "Hxr "PprtnrT A TTHniirfm mri*. 




Type of Junior College 
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Public 


Independent 


Catholic 


Protestant All Institutions 


Appointed 1952-1962 


Number contacted 


295 


51 


30 


71 


447 


Number returned 


265 


36 


18 


55 


374 


Percent returned 


89.8 


70.6 


60.0 


77.5 


83.7 


Appointed 1963 and 1964 


Number contacted 


145 


17 


18 


17 


197 


Number returned 


140 


15 


17 


18 


188 


Percent returned 


96.6 


88.2 


94.4 


94.1 


95.4 


Appointed 1965 and 1966 


Number contacted 


255 


15 


39 


19 


328 


Number returned 


238 


12 


30 


14 


294 


Percent returned 


93.3 


80.0 


76.9 


73.7 


89.6 


Appointed 1967 


Number contacted 


139 


9 


9 


9 


166 


Number returned 


130 


6 


9 


9 


154 


Percent returned 


93.5 


66.7 


100.0 


100.0 


93.3 


Entire period 1952-1967 


Number contacted 


835 


92 


96 


116 


1138 


Number returned 


773 


69 


74 


94 


1010 


Percent returned 


92.6 


75.0 


77.1 


81.0 


88.8 





proprietary institutions, and seminaries. Institutions with enrollments of fifty stu- 
dents or less were omitted except that presidents of newly established institutions 
were included, regardless of enrollments. University extension centers were omitted 
except for the community colleges operated by the University of Kentucky because 
of their local orientation and the autonomy given the directors. Campus heads of 
multi-campus junior college systems were included where listed in the Junior 
College Directory, 

Now I will report on the junior college presidents appointed over the past fifteen 
years. The report is organized into five sections: (1) the reason positions became 
available; (2) the sources of junior college presidents; (3) the backgrounds of newly 
appointed presidents; (4) presidents of newly established institutions; and (5) com- 
parisons of newly appointed presidents by state. 
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An analysis of responses from the presidents surveyed by time period and type 
of institution is presented in Table I. The overall return was 88.8 percent, and 
for public institutions it was 92.6 percent. An overwhelming proportion of the 
presidents (773 of the total of 1,010) represented in the study headed public junior 
colleges. This is due both to their greater number and the establishment of new 
institutions. Because of the small number of private junior college presidents repre- 
sented, they were combined into a single group for most of the analyses. 



Table II 

REASONS PRESIDENCIES BECAME AVAILABLE 

1952-1967 







Percent by Period of Appointment 




ox institution 

Public; 

Private; 


1052-1962 


1963 and 1964 


1965 and 1966 


1967 


ii ii 


( N = 140) 
(IV = 48) 




(IV = 130) 
(IV = 24) 


Predecessor resigned to accent 
another position 

Public 


29.8 


34.3 


18.1 


23.1 


Private 


22.9 


37.5 


26.8 


33.3 


All institutions 


27.8 


35.1 


19.7 


24.7 


Predecessor released or resigned before 
accepting another position 
Public 


10.6 


5.7 


6.7 


6.9 


Private 


22.9 


16.7 


17.9 


20.8 


All institutions 


14.2 


8.5 


8.8 


S.l 


Predecessor deceased or retired due to 
age or poor health 

Public 


22.3 


19.3 


5.0 


12.3 


Private 


33.1 


25.0 


25.0 


20.8 


All institutions 


25.4 


20.7 


8.8 


13.6 


First person to hold position; 
i.e., new institution 
Public 


32.8 


39.3 


58.8 


56.2 


Private 


17.4 


12.5 


25.0 


25.0 


All institutions 


28.3 


32.4 


52.4 


51.3 


Reason not given 

All institutions 


4.3 


3.2 


11.9 


1.3 



REASONS POSITIONS BECAME AVAILABLE 

The reasons that positions became available differed substantially for public and 
private institutions (Table II). A much higher proportion (and number) of those 
appointed to public junior college presidencies headed newly established insti- 
tutions. Further, and a point noted in the introduction, with the passage of time 
this became an increasingly major factor in public institutions. It accounted for 
32.8 percent of such vacancies in the period 1952-62 and increased to 58.8 percent 
for the years 1965-66. 
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Vacancies created by turnover resulting from resignations to accept other posi- 
tions was of about the same magnitude in public and private junior colleges. This 
accounted for roughly one-third of all vacancies. However, an appreciably higher 
ratio of the vacancies in private than in public institutions were created by the 
predecessor being released or having resigned before accepting another position. 
This implies a higher rate of dismissal in private institutions. Overall, this ac- 
counted for about one vacancy of every ten. 



Table III 

SOURCES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

1952-1967 



Percent by Period of Appointment 



Source by Type 
of Institution 




1952-1962 


1963 and 1964 


1965 and 1966 


1967 


Public; 

Private; 


(AT = 265) 
(IV = 109) 


(N = 140) 
(IV = 48) 


( N ~ 238) 
(IV = 56) 


(IV = 130) 
(IV = 24) 


Senior college-university 


Public 




17.4 


17.8 


18.5 


11.7 


Private 




24.8 


25.0 


21.4 


29.2 


All institutions 




19.5 


19.7 


19.0 


14.6 


Junior college 


Public 




51.3 


56.4 


48.4 


65.6 


Private 


• ••••♦ p 


30.3 


47.9 


37.5 


45.8 


All institutions 





45.2 


54.3 


46.3 


62.5 


Elementary— secondary 


Public 




25.3 


17.1 


24.4 


11.7 


Private 




11.9 


10.4 


23.2 


12.5 


All institutions 


* 


21.4 


15.4 


24.1 


11.8 


Other 


Public 




6.0 


8.7 


8.8 


11.0 


Private 




33.0 


16.7 


19.6 


12.5 


All institutions 




13.9 


10.6 


10.8 


11.2 



The final factor of consequence in creating die vacancies filled by these presi- 
dents was retirement and failing health. It accounted for between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the openings— slightly higher for private than for public institutions. 

SOURCES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

Junior colleges constituted the major source from which presidents were re- 
cruited (Table III). Over the period studied, approximately one-half came from 
that source. One might assume that with the passing of time a higher proportion 
of presidents would be recruited from the junior college ranks but there was no 
clear trend in that direction. Proportionately fewer private than public junior col- 
, ~!ge. presidents came from that source 

Nearly equal, numbers of junior college presidents came from senior college- 
university and from elementary-secondary school positions. This accounted, in each 
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case, for approximately one-fifth of die total number. The remainder, about 11 
percent, were recruited from a variety of other sources. In the case of denomina- 
tional institutions this was most often the ministry, whereas for public and inde- 
pendent institutions the sources were governmental agencies, foundations, and 
the like. 

Table IV 

LAST PREVIOUS POSITION HELD BY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS APPOINTED 1952-1967 









Percent by Period of Appointment 




Previous Position Held 
by Type of Institution 




1952-1962 


1963 and 1964 


1965 and 1966 


1967 


Public: 

Private: 


(17 = 265) 
<17 = 109) 


(17 = 140) 
(17 - 48) 


(17 = 238) 
(17 - 56) 


(17 = 130) ' 
(17 = 24) 


President 


Public 




10.9 


14.3 


14.3 


13.8 


Private 




4.6 


12.5 


0.0 


4.2 


All institutions 




9.1 


13.8 


11.6 


12.4 


Other college administrator 


Public 




48.7 


55.7 


41.6 


56.9 


Private 




45.9 


41.7 


42.9 


54.2 


All institutions 




47.9 


52.1 


41.8 


56.5 


Elementary or secondary administrator 
Public 


26.0 


19.3 


32.4 


11.6 


Private 




10.1 


12.5 


25.0 


8.3 


All institutions 


• •••••••••• 


21.4 


17.5 


31.0 


11.0 


Religious worker 


Public 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Private 




22.0 


8.3 


16.1 


8.3 


All institutions 




6.4 


2.1 


3.8 


1.3 


Other {including faculty member) 

Public 


14.4 


10.7 


11.8 


17.7 


Private 




17.4 


25.0 


16.1 


25.0 


All institutions 




15.2 


14.4 


12.6 


18.8 



BACKGROUNDS OF NEWLY APPOINTED PRESIDENTS 
Last Previous Position 

Over the period covered by this study over seven of every eight newly appointed 
presidents came from outside the ranks of junior college presidents (Table IV). In 
other words, nearly nine hundred of the 1,010 presidents represented in the study 
were new in that role. As a result, this investigation reflects primarily the back- 
grounds of inexperienced presidents. While proportionately there was more migra- 
tion from one presidency to another among public than among private junior col- 
leges, there was no consistency from year to year. 

Not surprisingly, the position from which these presidents most frequently came 
was some other type of college administrative assignment. While not shown in 
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Table IV, this was most frequently a junior college deanship, though a fair repre- 
sentation came from the administrative ranks of senior colleges and universities. 

A substantial proportion also came directly from the ranks of elementary and 
secondary school administration — in most cases from school superintendencies. 
For the year 1967, however, there was a sharp drop in this source over the pre- 
ceding years. 

When considered together, the above categories show that approximately 80 
percent of the presidents appointed during the period 1952-1967 were recruited 



Table V 

EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF PRESIDENTS APPOINTED 
1952-1967 BASED ON HIGHEST EARNED DEGREE 







Percent by Type of Junior College* 




xiignesu JharHecL AJegree Dy 
Period of Appointment 


Public 


Independent 


Catholic 


Protestant 


All Institutions 


Doctorate 


1952-1962f 


49.1 


38.9 


16.7 


18.2 


42.1 


1963 and 1964 


57.8 


66.7 


23.5 


31.2 


53.2 


1965 and 1966 


64.7 


33.3 


26.7 


50.0 


58.8 


1967 


69.2 


33.3 


55.5 


44.5 


65.6 


Masters 


1952~1962f 


48.3 


50.0 


83.3 


45.5 


49.6 


1963 and 1964 


37.9 


26.6 


76.5 


37.5 


40.4 


1965 and 1966 


33.4 


58.3 


63.3 


21.4 


36.0 


1967 


28.5 


50.0 


44.5 


55.5 


31.8 


No graduate degree 


1952— 1962f 


2.6 


11.1 


0.0 


36.3 


8.3 


1963 and 1964 


4.3 


6.7 


0.0 


31.2 


6.4 


1965 and 1966 


2.9 


1.7 


10.0 


28.6 


5.4 


1967 


2.3 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 



These percentages are based on N * s given in Table I. 
| Includes presidents appointed during that period 
at that time. 



who were still in office as ox 1963 and possessed this degree 
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from some other administrative position. The remainder came from a variety of 
positions with only one, “Religious Worker,” being of sufficient magnitude to war- 
rant mention. While not reflected in Table IV, the majority of new presidents with 
such backgrounds were in Protestant denominational junior colleges. The concept 
that a good minister makes a good president of a church-related college appears 
to be still widely held by those who select presidents for such institutions. 

Educational Preparation 

Highest earned degree. The forma! education possessed by newly appointed 
junior college presidents is increasing significantly (Table V). This is true especially 
with respect to public institutions. The percentage of such presidents who possessed 
the doctoral degree increased from 49.1 percent for the period 1952-1962 to 69.2 
percent in 1967. Proportionately, only about half as many presidents appointed 
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to private junior college presidencies possessed earned doctorates as was the 
case for public institutions. 

Newly appointed presidents of Protestant denominational junior colleges were 
the only group where a substantial number lacked any type of earned graduate 
degree. In the case of those institutions, tire proportion was substantial nearly 30 
percent overall — though none of those in the 1967 study were in that category. 
This probably relates to a point previously noted — that ministers, at least until 
very recently, have continued to be selected as presidents of such junior colleges 
in substantial numbers. 



Table VI 

DOCTORATE SPECIALIZATION OF NEWLY 
APPOINTED JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS* 



Percent by Period of Appointment 



Doctorate Specialization 



1963 and 1964 1965 and 1966 



1967 





{N - 100) 


(. N = 177) 


(IV = 101) 




55.0 


58.1 


44.6 


(excluding higher education) 


Higher Education 


15.0 


19.2 


29.7 


(administration including junior college) 


Humanities-Social Sciences 


22.0 


15.8 


14. 8 


Science-Mathematics 


4.0 


1.1 


5.9 


(including engineering) 




4.0 


5.7 


5.0 



* Only holders of earned doctorates are included in this analysis. 



Area of doctoral specialization. An analysis was made of presidents appointed 
in 1963 and later who possessed earned doctorates to ascertain the areas of spe- 
cialization represented by those degrees. The results were combined into five broad 
categories; namely, (1) education (excluding higher education), (2) higher educa- 
tion (including junior college administration), (3) humanities— social sciences, (4) 
science— mathematics (including engineering), and (5) other. 

Over the period covered by this analysis, approximately three-fourths of all 
doctoral degree holders appointed to junior college presidencies specialized (at 
the doctoral level) in professional education— including higher education (Table 
VI). The most frequent area of specialization was education (excluding highei 

education). . , 

Over the period of the analysis, a marked change occurred, however, m the 
proportion who specialized at the doctoral level in higher education. The increase 
from 15.0 percent in 1963-64 to 29.7 percent in 1967 no doubt reflects the growing 
supply of administrators with doctoral specialization in junior college administra- 
tion. It may also indicate a growing awareness by boards of trustees of the special 
expertise possessed by such applicants for presidencies. 

The rest— approximately 25 percent— were distributed among the remaining 
categories with the humanities-social sciences areas being by far the most frequent. 
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Table VII 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AT TIME OF APPOINTMENT* 



Period of Appointment 



Age Distribution at Time of Appointment 



1955-56 (N - 42).. 
1959-60 (N « 83).. 
1963-64 (N « 163). 
1966-67 (N « 240). 



Qt 


Median 


Q? 


40 


45 


51 


39 


43 


49 


41 


47 


52 


41 


46 


53 



* Only presidents new in that role are represented in this analysis. 



That category represented the doctoral specialization of nearly 20 percent whereas 
the science-mathematics area constituted the specializations of less than 5 percent 
of the group. 



Age Distribution 

An analysis was made of the age of presidents who were new in that role at the 
time of appointment. This was done by establishing quartile distribution points for 
selected years (Table VII). 

There was almost no change in the age distribution over the fourteen-year period 
covered by the analysis. Of those appointed in 1966 and 1967, one-fourth were less 
than 42 years of age; one-fourth were between ages 42 and 46; one-fourth between 
ages 47 and 53; and one-fourth were over 53 years of age. 



PRESIDENTS OF NEWLY ESTABLISHED INSTITUTIONS 

Mention has been made of the impact which the rapid establishment of new 
public junior colleges is having on the need for administrators. An analysis was 
made of the presidents appointed to head those institutions during the period 
1963-67 in terms of whether they were experienced or inexperienced in that 
role (Table VIII). 

Table VIII 



APPOINTMENTS TO NEW AND ESTABLISHED PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES BY EXPERIENCED AND INEXPERIENCED PRESIDENTS 



Inexperienced Presidents 



Experienced Presidents 



Year Appointed 


New 

Institution 


Established 

Institution 


New 

Institution 


Established 

Institution 


Totals 


m 


<A0 


w 


(A0 


(A0 


1963 


15 


29 


7 


4 


55 


1964 


29 


47 


4 


5 


85 


1965 


67 


42 


10 


4 


123 


1966 


46 


50 


10 


10 


115 




61 


51 


13 


5 


130 


Total 


218 


218 


44 


28 


508 
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Proportionately, a somewhat higher ratio of experienced than inexperienced 
presidents — approximately six to five — were named to head newly established pub- 
lic junior colleges. In terms of sheer number, however, a great many more of those 
institutions were headed by inexperienced presidents — '218 to 44. Further, die fact 
that half of all those inexperienced presidents were appointed to newly established 
institutions is of major significance, Not only were these individuals confronted with 
proving themselves as presidents, they have had responsibility for putting into oper- 



Table IX 

SOURCE AND EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF NEWLY 
APPOINTED PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
FOR SELECTED STATES 1963-1967* 





Source and Educational Attainment in Percent 


State 


Source 


Possess 


Sr. College- 
University 


Junior Elementary- 

College Secondary Other 


Doctorate 



Alabama 


..(17 = 12) 


8.3 


16.7 


50.0 


25.0 


41.7 


California. . . . 


..(17 = 72) 


4.2 


83.3 


11.1 


1.4 


72.2 


Florida 


. . (17 - 15) 


20.0 


60.0 


0.0 


20.0 


100.0 


Illinois 


..(17= 32) 


12.5 


59.4 


25.0 


3.1 


43.8 


Iowa 


..(17 = 21) 


4.8 


23.8 


52.3 


19.1 


28.6 


Kansas 


..(17 = 21) 


9.5 


42.8 


47.6 


0.0 


33.3 


Michigan 


. . (17 = 26) 


11.5 


77.0 


7.7 


3.8 


76.9 


Minnesota — 


. . (17 = 19) 


26.3 


57.9 


10.5 


5.3 


42.1 


Missouri 


11 
1 — 1 
*25 


27.7 


50.0 


16.7 


5.6 


66.7 


New York. . . . 


. . (17 = 29) 


34.5 


44.9 


3,4 


17.2 


79.3 


North Carolina (N = 20) 


20.0 


35.0 


15.0 


30.0 


85.0 


Pennsylvania. 


..(17 = 17) 


23.5 


41.1 


17.7 


17.7 


88.2 


Texas 


..(17 = 21) 


9.5 


76.2 


4.8 


9.5 


57.1 


Washington . . 


..(17= IS) 


16.7 


33.3 


44.4 


5.6 


94.4 


Totals. .. 


It 

CO 

t 


14.7 


56.6 


19.3 


9.4 


65.4 



* States in which twelve or more public junior college presidents were appointed during this period. 



ation and setting the course of new institutions. Either one of these responsibili- 
ties alone is a major undertaking. To say that, taken together, they are a double 
challenge is an understatement. 



COMPARISONS BY STATE 
An analysis was made to determine if differences existed among states in the 



type of backgrounds represented by those selected as presidents of public junior 
colleges. Only states in which at least twelve presidents were appointed during 
the period 1963-1967 were included. Comparisons were made among these states 
in terms of the sources from which newly appointed presidents came and the per- 
centage of them who possessed earned doctoral degrees. Variations were great 
among the fourteen states included in the analysis (Table IX). 
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Foi some states (Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, and "Washington) the chief sources of 
new presidents were elementary and secondary schools. Other states (New York, 
Missouri, and Minnesota) drew substantially from senior colleges and universities. 
Still other states (California, Michigan, and Texas) recruited their presidents pri- 
marily from within the junior college ranks. It warrants noting that states which 
recruited presidents most heavily from elementary and secondary schools, with 
one possible exception, have new or recently expanded junior college syst ems that 
grew out of a secondary school orientation. By contrast, states where presidents 
were recruited from the junior college ranks are systems where the public junior- 
college has had a long period of identity in its own right. 

Great variation was found among states in the proportion of newly appointed 
presidents who possessed doctoral degrees. The range was from less than 30 to 100 
percent. States where the percentage exceeded 75 were, in descending .order, 
Florida (100), Washington (94.4), Pennsylvania (88.2), North Carolina (85.0), New 
York (79.3), and Michigan (76.9). By contrast, tire percentage was less than 50 for 
a number of states. In ascending order, these states were Iowa (28.6), Kansas (33.3), 
Alabama (41.7), Minnesota (42.1), and Illinois (43.8). As might be expected, states 
with the lowest proportion of doctorate holders also recruited a high proportion 
of presidents from elementary and secondary schools. The converse was not true, 
however. States where a high percentage of newly appointed presidents possessed 
doctorates showed no pattern regarding the sources from which they came. 

SUMMARY 

To what extent are these growing numbers of junior college presidencies (the 
same applies to the much larger number of second- and third-echelon administra- 
tive positions) being filled by individuals qualified to give the type of leadership 
called for by the position? This study was not designed to answer that question 
directly but it does provide some good clues. 

The following factors, that probably can be considered clearly positive, were 
revealed: 

1) As a group these newly appointed presidents were mature in years. 

2) Most of them had previous administrative experience. 

3) ^ie ratio who possess doctorates was increasing substantially among public 
institutions. 

4) The proportion of presidents appointed to public institutions in 1967 who had 

previous junior college experience showed a marked increase over preceding 
years. 5 

Balanced against these factors were a number of others which, if not negative, 
are certainly not favorable. Especially is this true by virtue of the fact that over the 
past three years nearly 60 percent of those accepting positions in public junior- 
colleges assumed presidencies of newly established institutions. These factors were: 

1) Nearly 45 percent of all newly appointed presidents did not possess doctoral 
degrees, and for private institutions the percentage was nearly 70 percent. 

2) Of those with doctorates, few had specialized preparation in junior college 
administration until very recently. (This was due, in part at least, to the fact 
that such preparation was not available.) 
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3) A substantial proportion of junior college presidents have been recruited from 
elementary and secondary school positions. 

4) Nearly half of the presidents appointed over the period revered by the investi- 
gation had had neither formal study of the junior college nor experience as a 
teacher or administrator in such an institution. 

The points just summarized pose some fundamental concerns. A pessimist might 
contend that they place the junior college movement in jeopardy. Certainly ey 
underscore the need for graduate programs in junior college administration and 
in-service assistance. In this respect, they point up the important purpose serve ^ 
over the past seven years by the Junior College Leadership Programm tenumvei- 
sities around the United States with die assistance of grants from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Other indications of an awareness of this need mclude the United 
States Office of Education funding of projects such as 5 the > ERIC Cleannghouse foi 
Junior College Information at UCLA, the recent U.S.O.F.. Tide III Grant to die 
American Association of Junior Colleges to aid developing colleges, and the 
vigorous leadership by the AAJC staff which is being facilitated increasingly by 

foundation grants. 
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DON MORGAN 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENT: 
ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



The presidency is a type of destination difficult to describe to someone who has 
not been there. The dearth of meaningful descriptions of the position may stem 
from the fact that presidents are too busy to analyze what they do. Nonetheless, 
there is a growing and interesting literature describing who becomes president. 

The increasing and proper concern with the backgrounds of presidents yields 
a literature concerned chiefly with the “way diere.” These descriptions should 
not be confused with the conduct of the office nor with “why these people finally 
became presidents. The studies of backgrounds and characteristics are descriptive, 
not prescriptive, and there is some danger in even the suggestion that there is an 
average or particularly beneficial path to the presidency which aspirants to the 
position might be well advised to follow. In response to a question to. a national 
survey that is detailed later in this paper, President Sahlin, Quinnipiac College, 
New Haven, Connecticut, wrote: 



There is no such tiling as the best training in preparation for a presidency. It s like ac- 
counting for women”! One of the finest college presidents comes from a position as director 
of a historical foundation and its museum, but how many have that kind of backgrounds' 



Each institution has its own integrity as well as its own problems. The establish- 
ment of dominant types of people by age and background could lead to a uni- 
formity of thought and action totally inadequate to the broad development ot the 
American two-year college. Another consideration is the nearly bewildering pace 
of social change in recent years. This change can be attributed in great part to 
enormous population pressures and technological production processes which are 
mutually complicating. Moreover, social change is never complete in any large 
modem society; instead, 'pockets of people are left behind and isolated by be- 
havioral patterns inadequate to the altered situation. And though B. Lamar Johnson 
has documented the heartening ability of the two-year college to innovate and 
experiment, and Erwin Harlacher has described some significant community service 
programs, there remain the enormous needs of the bypassed people ? which must 

be faced squarely. , _ £ 

Studies of the presidency must be geared increasingly toward the adequacy ot 
performance of both the individual and the institution served. As society shifts so 
will the nature .of the presidency. For those looking for stability in a presidency, 
it is chillin g but accurate news that social change ■will accelerate yet again, pro- 
ducing new pockets of isolated and inadequately skilled people even though the 
needs of those already bypassed have not been properly met. We have described 
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ourselves as “the people’s college geared to serve all who can profit.” These con- 
tinued social changes will require further changes in the two-year colleges and in 
the characteristics and behavior of the presidents of those colleges. Only then will 
the particularly energetic and viable two-year college remain pertinent, 




IMPORTANCE OF THE PRESIDENCY 



The Effect of Two-Year College Growth and Maturation 

It would appear that the role and responsibilities of the American two-year 
college president are shifting, as indeed they must. A Florida State Department 
of Education publication included the statement that the president is “the most 
important single individual in the community junior college.” 1 However, as the 
numbers of two-year colleges increase, as existing colleges mature, and as the 
major societal changes of increasing technology and increasing urbanization of 
population continue, the nature of the two-year college presidency will shift toward 
a more truly managerial status. 

Still seen too frequently is the “overwhelmed-by-himself type” of president, who 
is astonished that he ever arrived at such a pinnacle, can see no other pinnacles 
worthy of his attention, and spends nearly all his time protecting himself and his 
position and enlarging his ego. Also prevalent are the “seat-of-the-pants” operator 
who arrived by accident with no real administrative skills and must wrestle with 
each problem after it arises, doing so in a personal and impulsive fashion, and 
the romantic “folio w-me-boys type” who charges emotionally up and out of the 
trenches, with gains and mortalities a direct result of whatever he finds immediately 
ahead in areas that he has not scouted. A current type, the “carpetbagger,” is the 
president with considerable executive skill and great ambition who moves swiftly 
in and out of situations of opportunity (not totally unrelated to the size of the 
president’s salary and of the operation) where it is usually possible to organize a 
new college quickly and then move on to bigger things. This behavior results in 
frequent management shifts and is not conducive to stable operations. 

The old adage “if the president wants something to happen, it will,” is going to 
become less and less personalized as the distance from the presidency to the class- 
room widens. Something will happen at any college only if a number of influences 
which eventually center on the presidency coalesce. Fewer and fewer presidents 
will be allowed to emerge from the broom closet after a few hours solo cogitation > 
clutching a whole new curriculum or next year’s budget. 



Importance of the Presidency Is an Outgrowth of Success 

The two-year college has enjoyed an amazing success in the post World War II 
period. The 1968 Directory of the American Association of Junior Colleges ana- 
lyzed the growth of two-year colleges from 1961-1967. Growth was measured on 
two counts — the number of institutions (which increased from 678 to 912) and the 
number of students (which increased from about 750,000 to nearly 1,700,000). A 
projection was made by the Directory that by 1972 space and colleges would be 
needed to serve nearly 3,000,000 students. 

As the numbers of colleges and students increase, there will be a need for many 



1 Suggestions for Selecting a President for a Community Junior College in Florida (Tallahassee: Florida 
State Department of Education, Division of Junior Colleges, 1966), p. 1. 
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new or replacement presidents. Roberts 2 in 1964 suggested that for the decade of 
1963-73 some 584 new chief administrators would be needed. Schultz 3 in 1965 
expanded the time considered to fifteen years and suggested that for the years 
1965-1980 some 1,403 new or replacement presidents would be needed. However 
many 'presidents are needed, one can be certain that a nearly equal number of 
bodies will be found. The principal concern, therefore, must be with the quality 
and not the quantity of the presidents. This concern will require an examination 
of the office. 

It is not at all certain that the president has contributed to the importance of 
the two-year college. It is far more likely that the importance of the two-year col- 
lege, which has risen to meet society’s aspirations, has contributed to the im- 
portance of the president. The continuing importance and sophistication of the 
two-year college will guarantee that the office of the president will increase in 
importance. 

A STUDY OF THE PRESIDENCY 
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The report presented here is based on surveys I conducted, which were begun 
nearly three years ago. They consist of simple inquiries into the experiences, atti- 
tudes and opinions of presidents and other key persons and officials regarding the 
nature and conduct of the office of the presidency. 

When first elected president, I turned to the literature for accounts of experi- 
ences of two-year-college presidents but found very little. My subsequent studies 
were motivated simply by a desire to find out more about this most curious and 
interesting job. 

The first questionnaire dealt essentially with what a new president ought or 
ought not to do when he first arrives on the job. Thomas Carr, since retired from 
the presidency of Bay Path College, Massachusetts, refused to answer the ques- 
tionnaire but wrote: 

If I were to offer, in answer to your question, a piece of advice, it would be in one 
word — RESIGN — and inasmuch as you admit you are newly elected and have not as yet 
assumed this position, it is not too late to gracefully correct a lifetime of mistakes. You 
could become a pool shark, a golf pro, and if you are not athletically inclined you could 
work for the government. You will mid these vocations will give you relative peace of mind 
and a long life. The course you have now embarked upon will not. 

On five different occasions this project subsequently involved, or at least at- 
tempted to, all the presidents of two-year colleges in the country. It also involved 
a select group of twelve presidents, nominated most frequently by their colleagues 
and peers as being “successful’ presidents. Nine of the twelve have been inter- 
viewed. Additional opinions about the presidency were gathered from the presi- 
dent’s wife, the second man in the college administrative scheme, the president’s 
secretary, and the head of the most representative faculty association at each 
campus. 

What Is a President? 



The nearly 450 presidents who eventually completed the first questionnaire did 
not disagree with the following definition of the president: 

2 The College President — A Bibliography (Los Angeles: ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior College Infor- 
mation, University of California, 1968), p. 12. 

*lbid., p. 12. 
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A president is that official responsible for the operation of die college. He may be called 
a dean or director and may or may not report to a policy board through anodier adminis- 
trative unit. The key is that he directs the college operation. 

This definition was expanded in the report, based on responses to die questionnaire: 

The office of president of a community-junior college varies widely by a dminis trative 
design at both the local and state level. It will vary also because each college adapts to 
the unique characteristics of the immediate community supporting die institution. Further 
variation is introduced by die nature of the people elected to die office. 

Remember that by “the president” i s meant that person having chief responsibility for 
the day-to-day operation of a two-year postsecondary institution or college. Included, 
therefore, in this report are the views of people responsible to superintendents or to uni- 
versities, people responsible to private foundation boards, and people responsible to reli- 
gious orders. A variety of tides are presented as acceptable, such as Dean of the College, 
Extension Center Director, etc. The most commonly represented tide was president. 

The one common tiling which makes this report possible is that each president is chief 
administrator of an educational institution. Regardless of variations or how the particular 
situation is handled, there is available to him a great many responsibilities, challenges, 
considerable power, and many rewards. ’ 

Since the first questionnaire, two phenomena, not new, have mounted in intensity 
and impact to complicate the above definition: (1) the continued trend of removing 
the president of public junior-community colleges from the jurisdiction of a super- 
intendent of a common school district and having the president report directly to 
a board of control, where he is directly in line of fire; and (2) the father develop- 
ment of the chancellor type of chief administrator, who is the chief policy-making 
administrator for a number of campuses operated within a community-junior col- 
lege district. 

The definition of a two-year college president presented earlier, and which was 
apparently acceptable to the field in 1965-66, is now amended here by describing 
what fa president is not. The position does not necessarily include the “chan- 
cellor” type of junior college chief administrator. This position may have to be 
studied separately. Though the complexity of the position makes it substantially 
different from the usual presidency, it is quite possible that much of the role and 
responsibility, because of the necessity for the translation of leadership, will not be 
substantially different. It may also be that in any one situation the “chancellor” 
type of junior college president will retain control over the day-to-day operations 
of all or any one of the campuses under his overall direction. The other side of this 
question is whether a single campus president operating in a multi-campus district 
bears anything like the pressures of ultimate responsibility borne by those who 
respond directly to a board. The president of a smaller college often cannot escape 
the ultimate pressure of “the buck stops here.” Yet presidents of many public com- 
munity-junior colleges still report through a superintendent to a board and are 
really quite similar to the single-campus president in a multi-campus district. 

In conclusion, the single-campus president is defined here as a president when 
he is deferred to by the chief administrator of the multi-campus district as having 
day-to-day control over the operations of the college he heads. * 

What Is a Junior or Two-tear College? 

Unlike the subject of the junior college presidency, a substantial literature exists 
on the nature and function of the two-year college. It is not the intent of this paper 
either to expand or refine existing definitions. For the purpose at hand, the j uni or- 
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